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We Are Thankful 


About Thanksgiving time many of us make lists of the things 
that we have to be thankful for: food and shelter and clothing, family 
and friends, and the many things that go to make life pleasant. We do 
this because it helps us to remember to be grateful to our heavenly 
Father for His many blessings. 

Being thankful for the good that we have received is one way 
of fulfilling our part of the law that brings God’s good into our lives. 
Jesus did more than that. When He wanted to feed 5,000 people and 
had only five loaves and two fishes, He took the food that He had 
and gave thanks to the Father for it, and the food increased until He 
had enough for all the people. 

God's supply of good is large enough to meet the needs of all 
His children. If we need food or clothing or care we ask God to 
supply our need; then if we follow the example that Jesus set for us, 
we thank our heavenly Father for His goodness to us. 

This Thanksgiving let us be thankful not only for the good that 
we have already received but for the good gifts that we are asking 
God to give us. 

This fall a little friend visited me, and | could not help noticing 
how many things she found to be thankful for. Everywhere she went 
people did nice things for her, and I am sure those nice things (God’s 
good gifts to her) came because she had the spirit of thankfulness. 

When you write your letters to the editor of the Hobby Corner, 
don’t forget to tell her what your hobby is. If you are interested in your 
hobby you may be sure that other boys and girls will be. 


Editor. 
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By lee Waltner 


Illustrated by Genevieve Samsel 


nN THE barn door Hal Pierson’s merry whistling 
stopped abruptly. 

He stared down the frozen lane, hardly noticing 
the crisp November breeze that roughed his hair. 
The tang of corn shocks and plowed ground was 
in the air, and from the house came the tantalizing 
odor of spiced pumpkin pies and honey-sweet yams 
baking in Aunt Lucy’s oven. The Vickers farm was 
getting ready for Thanksgiving tomorrow, and the 
Vickers relations from the far-off Argentine would 
arrive any minute now to help celebrate. All day 
Hal and Walter, the two boys from the orphanage, 
had hurried about their chores in a glow of hap- 
piness. 

But now Hal was worried as with uneasy eyes he 
counted the cows that Buddy, the dog, was driving 
home from the pasture. 

“Ginger’s not here!” he called across the barn- 
yard to Walter and Uncle Ted, who were greasing 
the tractor. Uncle Ted stopped his work, and Hal 
could see Walter Bennett’s curly blond head jerk up. 

“Something must have happened,’- Walter said, 
“or Ginger would be here with the rest.” 

Walter was twelve, a year older than Hal and 
his best friend, even though both boys wanted a 
home on the farm and only one of them could stay 
Both boys loved the Jersey calf. She was the pride 
of Uncle Ted’s herd and some day would probably 
be the best dairy cow in the county. Her coat was 
as smooth and yellow as gold, and she had a way 
of snuffing at their pockets for apples from the 
storage sheds and of rubbing her head against 
their shoulders to get them to scratch her between 
her short, blunt horns. 

“Shall I go find her?” Hal asked eagerly. 

Uncle Ted nodded, a little line of anxiety grow- 
ing between his clear, blue eyes. 

“Walter and I must finish greasing this tractor 
before the folks from the Argentine get here,” he 


“Ginger’s not here!” he called 


said; ‘but we can’t let anything happen to Ginger.” 

Hal turned the other cows into their stalls and 
called to the dog. 

“Come, Buddy. Let’s hurry.” 

At a jogging trot, Hal started down the lane, 
swinging his braided horsehair lariat as he ran. The 
lariat had come from the Argentine along with a 
wide sombrero and a pair of red-leather chaps. 
There had also been a complicated toy tractor with 
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the gifts. All had been sent by 
Tom Vickers, Uncle Ted’s twin 
brother who was coming today to 
spend the Thanksgiving holidays 
on the farm. 

“Let the boys decide which gift 
each one wants,” he had written. 
“The cowboy outfit is for one, 
the tractor for the other.” 

The choice had been easy to 
make. The tractor was made like 
the big one that Walter was help- 
ing grease. It had joints and rods 
and nuts and bolts. Walter liked 
it so well that he spent most of 
his free time taking it apart. and 
putting it together again with 
tiny pliers and a screw driver. He 
knew at a glance where each part 
belonged. For his part Hal had 
been fascinated by the lariat. It 


could be coiled and thrown ex- 


pertly; and soon he had leatned 
to rope anything, standing or 
moving. Some day he hoped he 
would have a cow pony of his 
own so that he could rope and 
ride as real cowboys do. 

“Let’s play cowboy, Buddy,” 
Hal said, as the boy and dog 
hurried along to the pasture. 

It was an invitation to a game 
that the dog loved. Buddy ran 


forward as Hal had taught him . / 


to do. There he tried to dodge 
the rope that flashed out.and set- 
tled over his tawny shoulders. 

“Got you that time at the first 
try,” Hal laughed and shook the 
rope free. 

Buddy barked joyously and his 
bright eyes glowed. There was 
not an animal on the farm that 
Hal had not made friends with. 
Uncle Ted said that Hal “had a 
way with stock.” 

“Buddy,” 
dropping a hand on the dog’s 
broad head, “don’t you wish 
neither of us boys had to go back 
to the home?” 

He swallowed the lump in his 
throat. With each day bringing 
the hour of choosing between him 
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Hal said wistfully, . 


and Walter closer, both his friend 
and the farm grew too dear to 
lose. He wanted tomorrow to be 
a real Thanksgiving Day, with 
nothing to feel sad or lonely 
about! At the orphanage Thanks- 
giving had never really seemed 
like Thanksgiving—aside from 


There was Ginger in the river! 


the good dinner they always had. 

“They treat us all right at the 
orphanage,” Hal confided to 
Buddy, “but it’s nicer in a home 
where folks love you as if you 
were their own son. That’s why 
Walter and I played those ugly 


tricks on each other when we first 
came here. Neither of us wanted 
to leave, but the way we acted 
almost got us both sent back!” 

He grinned a little ruefully. 

“Remember the night I tattled 
on Walter for forgetting to lock 
the chicken house, and the time 
he said I spilled grain juggling it 
in two peck measures? Each of us 
wanted to stay so much that we 
each tried to put the other in a 
bad light.” 

Hal winced as he remembered 
how Uncle Ted with a grave look 
in his kind eyes had said: “You 
know, boys, we all make mistakes, 
but our friends don’t hold up 
those mistakes for others to criti- 
cize. Friends want other people 
to see our good points, not the 
foolish things that we really don’t 
mean to do.” 

He still felt hot and awkward 
with shame as he recalled how he 
and Walter had answered almost 
together, “We're sorry, Uncle 
Ted.” 

Hal had added, ‘Why, that’s 
just doing for others what we'd 
have them do for us!” 

And Walter had smiled that 
quick, bright smile of his. “I 
guess we got mixed up, Uncle 
Ted.” 

Walter was fair, Hal mused. 
That was another reason 7 he 
liked him. 

Buddy wagged his tail and 
shoved his cold nose against Hal’s 
hand, inviting him to play again. 

Hal patted the dog’s brown 
head. 

“T don’t want to leave the farm, 
old boy,” he said, “but Walter 
can do a hundred things with 
plows and tractors to help Uncle 
Ted, almost as well as a man. 
The only place on a farm that 
I'm really helpful is with the 
animals, and there are not many 
of them here.” - 

The boy and the dog reached 
the top of the hill, and far in the 
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distance Hal saw the sheen of the 
frozen river. 

“What do you say, Buddy?” 
he asked the dog. “Where shall 
we look now? Where’s Ginger?” 

With an excited yelp, Buddy 
shot ahead, leading Hal toward 
a fallen fence post and the tracks 
of a cow leading out of the pas- 
ture. 

The tracks were small enough 
to be Ginger’s, and faintly now 
Hal could hear a distressed bawl- 
ing. 
"The calf ought not to be near 
the river! The crust of ice over 
it might be thick enough to cause 
her real trouble. 

He ran faster. 


HE NEARER he got to the 
river, the louder the bawling 
grew. And there was Ginger in 
the river! 
She saw him, and her brown 
eyes rolled with fright as she 


struggled to come to him, out of | 


the icy water. 


“Come, Ginger! Steady, old | 


girl,” he called. 

But the river held her like a 
trap, with its crust of ice almost 
as high as her shoulders. 

Hal’s throat choked up as he 
tried to figure how he could get 
the calf safely to land. 

By the way the ice was broken 
behind and above her, he felt 


sure that she had fallen through be 


it some yards farther up the river. 


Evidently she had tried at once x 


to get out but could not, and the 
current had been strong enough 
to push her gradually down- 
stream. 

Hal knew that a little farther 
on the streambed dropped into 
what in summer was a swimming 
pool. If Ginger reached that 
point, she would slip down under 
the ice. 

“Ginger!” he urged her. “Come 
on! Break a way for yourself!” 

Again the calf threw herself 
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against the ice until the dark 
water sloshed over her straining 
back and her breath blew in small 
white clouds from her nostrils. 
But the ice held fast. She could 
not break through. 

Desperately, Hal’s eyes searched 
the river. He could not go back 


help. Bring Uncle Ted. Quick!” 

The dog looked at him in ques- 
tioning silence. 

“Get Uncle Ted!” Hal re- 
peated; the dog whirled and raced 
back up the hill. 

Hal dropped his lariat and 
took up a piece of fallen tree 


The river held her like a trap 


to the house to get Uncle Ted 
and Walter to help. By the time 
he returned Ginger might be un- 
der the ice. He must send Buddy 
for them! 

“Go home, Buddy,” he com- 
manded. “Go home and bring 


limb. Cautiously he stepped out 
on the ice, feeling each step as 
he went. If he could reach the 
open water near Ginger, he 
would try to break a path through 
the ice for her with his stick. If 
he could break the ice, he would 
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work slowly shoreward until he 
had broken a way clear for her 
to follow him. 

The thick ice held firm under 
his light weight, and beat it as 
he would, he could not break it. 

Reluctantly he returned to 
shore, leaving Ginger to bawl 
more mournfully with each step 
he took. 

A tree standing almost at the 
edge of the river gave Hal an- 
other idea. He dropped the stick 
and took up his lariat. Facing 
Ginger, he carefully took aim and 
threw it. Straight for her fright- 
ened head it flew. Neatly it settled 
about her horns. 

With surging relief Hal 
knotted the free end of the rope 
about the tree trunk. Now the 
current could not push Ginger 
downstream into the deeper 
water while he went for help; 
and Uncle Ted would work out 
some plan of rescue. 

He sprinted for home at his 
best speed; but at the top of the 
hill he met Buddy returning. Not 
far behind the dog came Uncle 
Ted and Walter and a big, tanned 
man who must be Uncle <Ted’s 
twin brother, Tom Vickers from 
the Argentine. 

He resembled Uncle Ted so 
much that Hal liked him at once. 

“Ginger’s in the river,” Hal 
called to them. “I have her 
snubbed to a tree with my lariat. 
Do you think we can pull her 
out?” 

The two men looked at each 
other and smiled. 

“A born cowman couldn’t have 
done better,” said Tom Vickers; 
“and we four huskies can handle 
one calf.” 

Under his direction they used 
the lariat as a towline and urged 
Ginger upstream by guiding her 
and talking to her and pulling her 
with all their strength. 

Finally, dripping and blowing, 
she floundered up to dry land. 
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“Good old Ginger!’’ Hal cried, 
and catching up a handful of dry 
grass, he began drying her golden 
sides so that the muddy water 
would not freeze on her. 


Again the two men looked at 
each other and smiled as they 
and Walter joined in the work. 

But when they started home- 
ward, Uncle Ted was grave. 

“I’m proud of you, Hal,” he 
said, “so proud that in one way 
it’s hard for me to say what I am 
about to tell you. Aunt Lucy and 
I have been thinking about you 
and Walter. You’re fine boys and 
we'd like to keep you both our- 
selves, But Walter seems to be 
more interested in farming—and 
there’s a better place for you.” 

Hal suddenly felt smothered. 
He was going to have to go back 
to the orphanage! He tried to 
smile, but everything looked a 
little misty. No matter how he 
tried, this was not going to be a 
real Thanksgiving. He was going 
to lose his friend and all the hap- 
piness he had found on the farm. 

Bravely he made himself say, 
“I guess you're right, Uncle Ted. 
Walter is the better farmer.” 

To Walter he said a little husk- 


ily, “You're lucky, and I’m glad 


for you.” 

Walter’s face was so red that 
Hal thought he was going to cry; 
so Hal said quickly, “I’ve a lot to 
be thankful for tomorrow anyway 
—a whole month in a place like 
this! And look at Ginger. I think 
a lot of her, and she might have 
been drowned!” 

A big hand fell on Hal’s shoul- 
der, and he looked up into Tom 
Vickers’s kind face. 

“Hal,” he said, “you have the 
makings of a real cowman. That’s 
what my brother Ted means when 
he says there’s a better place than 
his farm for you. I have a ranch 
down in the Argentine and a herd 
of cattle big enough to lose Gin- 
ger in.” His voice softened and 


seemed a little husky as if what 
he was saying meant a great deal 
to him. “How should you like to 
come home with me, son, and be 
a cowman with a string of horses 
to ride?” 

The words were so unexpected 
that Hal could not keep from 
wondering if he had heard right- 
ly. This was the very thing he 
wanted—even more than being a 
farmer, more than anything. If 
he belonged to a man as strong 
and kind and wise as Tom Vick- 
ers must be—— 

The mist cleared from Hal’s 


eyes. 

He asked, ‘“‘Do you mean that 
you want me to be your boy?” 

“I do,’ said Tom Vickers. 
“Brother Ted here wrote me that 
he was going to adopt a son, and 
I asked him to do some investi- 
gating for me. From what he and 
Aunt Lucy tell me and from what 
I have seen for myself you're just 
the boy for my wife and me. We 
want you to come home and live 
with us after Thanksgiving.” 

A glad warmth rushed up over 
Hal and the words leaped out, 
“Then Walter and I won't lose 
each other, will we?” 

“You'll be cousins,” declared 
Tom Vickers; and the hand on 
Hal’s shoulder as they strode into 
the lane was a promise of the 
happy companionship to come. 

Hal and Walter drove Ginger 
into the barnyard where they fin- 
ished drying her and then fed her. 

“Do you know what I'll be 
specially thankful for tomor- 
row?” Hal asked. 

Walter nodded. “I’ve an idea 
that it’s because we stopped 
pointing out each other's mis- 
takes to Uncle Ted. Now neither 
of us has to go back to the or- 
phanage. You'll be a cowman, 
and I'll be a farmer. And we have 
the best possible kind of folks!” 

Hal nodded. “We have lots to 
be thankful for!” 


What the Story Told Last Month 


Blinky was the kind of boy that always has fun. So 
when he invited Gene to run away with him, Gene lis- 
tened. They would see the world, play together, and when 
they needed money, they would work together. Then they 
would return home some day when they were rich. 

Still Gene had about decided not to go when that 
evening Blinky called to him from the hedge: ‘“There’s 
going to be a circus over at Lineville tomorrow. Bring 
your trumpet and land yourself a place in the band.” 
Blinky gave Gene one end of a string. The other end was 
tied to the hedge. “Tie it around your big toe, and in the 
morning early I'll pull it and wake you up.” 

Gene left a note for his parents and set out with 
Blinky before the family arose the next morning. By 
walking and hitchhiking the two boys arrived at the cir- 
cus in Lineville where they met “Pop” Jule, a clown. Pop 
Jule takes them under his wing and goes to see if he 
can get them some small job with the circus. 


Part Three 


| sad JULE came into his dressing tent, his face 
beaming. 

“Good news!” he called. ‘The boss agreed to let 
you boys join up with the circus if I'd find jobs so 
you could earn your keep.” 

The boys waited breathlessly. 

Pop laid a stack of posters on the grass beside 
Blinky. 

“You see,” he said, ‘kinkers are the only folks 
in the circus that have only one job. They do some 
one thing better than anybody else can do it, and 
that’s all any circus owner asks of them; but the 
rest of us do anything and everything we can. I had 
to scurry around lively in order to find work enough 
for you two. Now, your name’s what?” he asked 
Blinky. 

“Car—Carpenter Welch,” Blinky said, stammer- 
ing over the hated name. 

“T call him Blinky,” Gene volunteered helpfully. 

“Then Blinky’s what I'll call him,” Pop agreed. 
“Well, Blinky, I like your grin, and I think other 


The Best Place 


the World 


By Bert Kent 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


people will—so before each performance you see 
that everybody coming through the gate gets one 
of these ads.” 

Pop handed him a poster that read: 


You'll miss half your life if you miss the 
SIDE SHOWS! 


See them before you go in or see them 
after you come out of the big tent, but 
DON’T MISS ANYTHING! 


See Gaby, the two-headed dog, and Lola, 


the snake charmer! 


See Tim, the fattest man on earth, and 
Mimi, the tiniest woman in the world! 


“During the performance,” Pop went on, “you'll 
help Leon get his team of dogs dressed and ready, 
and in the mornings you'll shine the boss’s shoes 
and help the roughnecks clean the wagons for 
parade. Mostly the wagons just need to be dusted 
off, but when it rains they have to be washed—and 
they’re fancy. It’s a stiff job.” 

Blinky laughed. “I think it will be great,” he 
cried. 

The man turned to Gene. 

“And you're?” 

“Gene Horton, sir.” 

“O.K., Gene. Here’s a handful of tin dimes. 
After lunch, as soon as you see Lisbeth walking 
around the lot all dressed up in her best bib and 
tucker, you hang around near her. You'll have 
plenty of company because children love elephants, 
only they’re a little skittish about riding them. 
Takes somebody to get ‘em started, and that’s your 
job—starter. 

“Soon as a crowd gathers, you give the driver a 
phoney dime and he'll set you up to a ride. When 
it’s over you saunter off somewhere, and in a little 
while you come back and find a new crowd. Then 
you pay another dime and keep urging the kids 
along that way. See? It'll keep you busy until the 
big show starts. That’s an easy job, isn’t it?” 
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The man could only say three words 
in English: “Dime a ride.” 


Gene laughed happily. ‘Sure, that’s a grand job, 
Mr. Jule.” 

“Call me Pop,” the man said. “Your other job 
you won't like so well, Gene. The boy who had it 
last night had left us when the circus got to Line- 
ville this morning.” 

The boys looked at each other questioningly. 
What could it be? 

“It’s taking care of Lillian’s baby,” Pop said. 
“Lillian’s a big-time bareback rider and has to be 
in the ring off and on all during the show. The 
baby’s too little to be left alone at the circus even 
for a few minutes at a time. He isn’t quite a year 
old yet. Leon, her husband, is busy with the ponies 
and dogs, so she has to leave the baby with some- 
body that’s off duty. 

“I told her that you looked reliable and that she 
could trust you. She'll come in every little bit to 
see how you are getting along.” 

That was too much for Blinky. He rolled on the 
grass, choking with laughter. 

“At first I was jealous because you get to ride 
Lisbeth while I hand out side-show ads,” he sat up 
to say, “but now I wouldn’t trade jobs. No, sirree! 
No nursemaid business for mine.” 

Gene felt the blood rush to his face, but he 
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laughed with Blinky. “Just wait till you're out in the 
rain some morning washing wagons while I’m inside 
a tent nice and cozy,” he said. 

Pop put a hand on Gene’s knee. “You can take 
it like a good sport, boy. Don’t take on too many 
rough circus ways.” He waved toward some men 
working outside the big tent. “Why, those fellows 
out there will fight at the drop of a hat. They'd 
fight their best friend if he laughed at them as 
Blinky laughed at you just now.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t fight Blinky because he zs my 
best friend, and I know how to take him,” Gene 
answered quickly. 

Blinky said, “Sure, and Gene can laugh at me 
any time too. We understand each other.” 

Pop opened the mailbag. 

“Run along now,” he told them. “It’s almost 
parade time and I have to get busy. You go find 
Jupiter. He’s the clown on stilts, and he promised 
to see that you both had a chance to march in the 
parade. Said he’d put you in the lions’ cage, but 
I told him to wait till you got used to ’em.” 

Pop Jule’s face crinkled into the famous smile 
that had made thousands forget their troubles in 
laughter. People were happy with Pop Jule. 

“I think Jupiter's going to let you lead ponies, 
one pony with each hand. How’s that?” 

“That’s great, Pop. You're the best friend we 
could have found in this circus,” Gene answered. 

“I’m your friend all right, Gene, and whenever 
you want to talk anything over, you come to me. 
There are many good people traveling around the 
country with circuses but there are others not so 
good. You let that kind alone. Now hurry or you'll 
miss Jupiter.” 

How gay it was on the lot; red-and-gold wagons, 
girls in velvet dresses riding on snow-white horses, 
animal cages, clowns, elephants—all lining up for 
the parade. 

Jupiter stood behind the leopard cage, holding 
four plump Shetland ponies carelessly with one 
hand. They were spotted, white and bay, and had 
long flowing manes and tails. Jupiter was so big 
on his tall stilts and the Shetlands were so small 
that the boys laughed at sight of them. Jupiter gave 
each boy two bridle reins. The band began to play, 
and the parade started! 

Gene and Blinky had never been so proud or so 
happy in all their life. They wished they could 
parade on to the end of the world, but Lineville 
was small and it was over all too soon. 


OP JULE'’S tent was full of people when they 
got back. 
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Kinkers did not go on parade. They rested during 
the morning, called for their mail, and visited with 
Pop Jule. 

He introduced the boys. “Two new members of 
our family,” he said. “This one is Gene, and this 
is Blinky.” 

Blinky saw one of the men wink and turn a 
knowing look at Pop. That look said, “They'll 
have plenty by night and be ready to go home, and 
tomorrow there'll be others to take their place.” 

Pop went right ahead with the introductions. 

“Over there in the corner,” he said, “is Frieda, 
the best little high-air somersaulter you ever saw, 
and over there is Lillian. She can do more stunts on 
top of a galloping horse than most folks can do 
in a gymnasium. Shake hands with her, Gene, she’s 
mother of the baby you are going to look after.” 

Lillian put her arm on Gene’s shoulders. 

“IT hope you won’t mind caring for my baby,’’ she 
said, “He’s awfully sweet.” 

Gene's face grew hot as he faced the circle of 


grinning men, but Lillian’s arm on his shoulders 
made him say, “I'll try to take good care of him.” 

Pop said, “Atta boy, Gene.”” Then he turned to 
Lillian. “See that he gets a big piece of pie for that. 
All the brave men in this circus aren't animal 
trainers.” 

Lillian took the boys over to the cook house. 

The eats were ‘fair enough,” as Pop had said. 
Great kettles, big as tubs, were filled with potatoes 
and beans and sliced tomatoes. There were moun- 
tains of bread and more pies than the boys had 
ever seen even in a bakery. 

As they left the mess tent Blinky said, “Look, 
Gene, there’s Lisbeth all dressed up with the little 
fancy house on top of her.” 

Gene ran over to where the mahout or elephant 
driver was leading Lisbeth back and forth. He tried 
to explain that he was the boy who would start 
the rides, but the man could say only three words 
in English: ‘Dime a ride.” But when Gene took 
from his pocket a tin dime, the mahout winked 


Outside the tent things did not look so gay as they had at parade time 
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knowingly. 

Two little girls in stiffly starched dresses were 
whispering together about buying a ride and shiv- 
ering at sight of the great gray beast. 

The mahout led Lisbeth up close to them and 
the girls ran like quail. He began singing “Dime 
a ride” after them, “Dime a ri-ide!”’ 

Gene stepped up to pay his fake fare, and the 
mahout put a ladder against Lisbeth’s broad side. 

The huge beast looked like a wall of gray ce- 
ment before him, but the soft give of the ladder 
as he took one step and then the next, told him 
that Lisbeth lived and breathed, that back of the 
gray wall was more strength and power than was 
possessed by any other kind of animal in the world. 

Gene was not afraid. Lisbeth and he were part- 
ners in the same business! 

He took a seat under the satin canopy of the 
howdah and looked out over the lot. It lay below 
him, bright with color, the air noisy with the shouts 
of men and the strange calls of wild animals. And 
he was part of it! He felt sorry for the other boys 
and girls who were crowding into the howdah be- 


hind him. Tomorrow they ‘would be left behind, but 
he would travel on and on with the circus. 

Suddenly he realized that Lisbeth had stopped, 
that the mahout was shouting “Dime a ride” again 
in his queer singsong voice, and that the children 
were climbing down the ladder. The ride was over. 
Gene followed, scarcely believing they had ridden 
at all. Why, in Hillside a dime would take you all 
over town on a streetcar, and in the park at Tal- 
madge a ride on the ponies only cost ten cents, and 
you could ride around the track half a dozen times 
if you wanted to. But Lisbeth had lumbered across 
the circus lot and back, and now Gene was supposed 
to buy another ride and try to get other children to 
spend their money for nothing—or next to nothing. 

Gene did not like the idea. As he rode along the 
second time, the howdah tipping as if it were about 
to fall off first one side and then the other, he had 
plenty of time to think. As soon as he and Lisbeth 
were through for the afternoon he would find Pop 
Jule and talk to him about it. 

But he could not find Pop anywhere. It was time 
for the big show and every one was crowding inside 


We thank Thee for the sun and rain 
That make the fruits, the nuts, the grain; 
For food we eat and clothes we wear, 

And for our parents’ tender care. 


We thank Thee for each night’s sweet rest, 
For friends and those whom we love best; 
For long and happy hours to play, 

The joy of each new shining day. 


We thank Thee for the loveliness 

Of nature in her autumn dress, 

For sweet sounds that the songbirds bring. 
We thank Thee, Lord, for everything. 
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the big top for the afternoon per- 
formance. Gene looked after them 
longingly as he made his way to 
Lillian’s tent. 

She was dressed for the ring, in 
a fluff of white and silver. Gene 
thought she looked like a fairy. 
How he would like to see her on 
the horses! He bet she was the 
prettiest thing in the whole circus. 

He could hear the band playing 
for the grand entry; hear the 
sharp commands, the cracking 
whips. Exciting things were hap- 
pening out there under the big 
top, and he had to stay in this 
tiny tent and watch a baby sleep! 

When Lillian came back after 
the last act, she threw herself 
wearily down on a cot. “It’s ter- 
rible in there,” she said, “hot and 
crowded, and in three hours I 
have to do it all over again!” 

“Tll—T'll stay with the baby 
if you want to rest a while,’ Gene 
forced himself to offer. 

“No, you're splendid help. 
Gene, but you run along now. 
You'll be having to watch him 
again tonight.” 

Gene was glad to get away, 
but outside the tent things did 
not look so gay as they had at 
parade time. Ugly black clouds, 
slashed now and then with light- 
ning, hung heavy and low over 
the tents, and the air was choked 
with dust from the tread of ani- 
mals and people. All at once the 
wind struck with the force of 
some giant fist. Flying sticks and 
papers sailed by. 

As he made a run for Pop Jule’s 
tent, the rain came, a wide sheet 
of water that poured down on the 
lot like a river, The tents made 
queer, sucking sounds as the wind 
tore at their ropes. 

Would the ropes hold? Would 
the tents be able to stand against 
such a wind and such rain? What 
happened to circuses when the 


-tents blew away? 


(To be continued) 
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By Marian Posey 


arranged and illustrated by Lucille Ison 


HIS sewing page was suggested by Marian Posey, a ten-year-old 

Wee Wispom reader who likes to sew. Your editor liked the idea 
very much and asked Mrs. Ison to arrange and illustrate it so that we 
could pass it along to all our WEE WisDoM readers. 

If there is something that you especially like to do or make and 
you should like to share it with other WEE Wispom readers, send the 
idea to us and we will publish it if possible. 

In order to make these felt flowers first collect some scraps of felt 
—green, and any other colors you may have. Cut the flowerpot 
out of bright-colored felt (see figure A). Then cut out green-felt leaves 
and stems (figures B and C). The flowers are _— (Please turn to page 32) 
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I’M NOT AFRAID 


By Marjorie Anne Morrison 
(9 years) 
Menominee, Mich. 


I'm not afraid of anything! 

Not even witches wandering, 

Because I know there aren’t any, 

Or anyway there aren’t many. 

I'm not afraid of Halloween, 

At least, not very much I mean; 

Of pumpkin heads with funny 
faces, 

Except of course in certain places. 


THE SKIPPER 


By Ann-Jannette Dodge 
(12 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Every afternoon he sat there 

Looking out toward the horizon 
Where the ocean meets the sky; 

And he seemed forever looking 
For a ship that never went by. 


Nobody knows why he sat there 
Wearing an old skipper’s cap. 
We all learned to love and ad- 
mire him— 
He seemed like a grand old 
chap. 


Now we all seem to miss him 
As we load and unpack the 
ships; 
We wish that he could have been 
with us 
On one of our whaling trips, 
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LIKE,TO RIDE AN 
AIRPLANE 


By Marian Larson (11 years) 
Hoyt, Kans. 


I'd like to ride an airplane; 
It goes so very high. 

It reminds me of a bird 
Just soaring in the sky. 


Some folks think it’s dangerous, 
Others say it’s grand; 

My grandpa always said, 
“Tl take my fun on land.” 


You can’t much blame the grand- 
pas; 
I can see where they are right. 
The new and modern planes 
Make the old ones look a sight. 


I'd like to take a clipper 
If I chance to travel far, 
Because it is much quicker 
Than water, rail, or car. 


Editor's Note: These pages are for the 
poems and stories of boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age. Send us 
only your own original work, and have 
one of your parents or your teacher 
write us a little note stating that he 
lmows the poem or story is original 
with you. Our judges will not consider 
any poem or story that is not accom- 
panied by such a note. 

Address all letters to the WEE WIS- 
DOM Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Be sure to give your 
full name, age, and address. Our guild 
judges read every poem and story 
carefully and select for publication as 
many of the best ones as we have 
room for. We cannot hold unused 
poems or stories over from month to 
month, nor can we return or acknowl- 
edge them. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose work is 
published. 


STARS 


By Martha Jane Kesson 
(13 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


Each bright star a message brings 
Telling me of many things: 

How God loves His children all, 
How He heeds the sparrow’s fall. 


One clear night I saw a star 
Brighter than the rest by far, 
And it twinkled up above 

As if saying, “God is love.” 

As I watched I said a prayer 

For the bright star twinkling 

there: 

“Dear God, may it ever be 
There to light the way for me.” 


THE RAINDROPS 
By Laura Ruth Allen (6 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 
The sun is sound asleep. 
The clouds are wide awake. 
Raindrops are falling down. 
God sends them for our sake. 


SALLY 
By Grace Yeske (14 years) 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Sally is a dachshund 
Who lives across the street; 
Her eyes are soft and sorrowful, 
Her coat is smooth and sleek. 


I wonder if she ever tried 

To curl up in a ball. 

She'd look like a ring of sausage 
And not like a dog at all! 


ROBIN REDBREAST’S 
CHILDREN 


By Jean Kathryn Roberts 
(10 years) 
N. Plainfield, N. J. 


Who are they, cuddled up in a 
nest ? 

They are the children of Robin 
Redbreast. 

Mrs. Redbreast is hopping around; 

She’s looking for worms in the 
ground. 

When her children are able to fly, 

Up they'll go soaring to the sky 

Till they look like wee specks of 
black. 

They'll forget their mother and 
never come back! 


FAIRY-STORY FRIENDS 


By Joan Gillis (11 years) 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 


When I have eaten breakfast 
And all my chores are done, 

I take my favorite book outside 
And read it in the sun. 


The elephant’s child is real to me, 
And so is dear Snow White. 
Each fairy prince does love me 

true, 


But. Bluebeard’s real polite. 


I'm friendly with the seven 
dwarfs, 
I’m fond of wee Tom Thumb; 
I’m loved by every little gnome, 
And love them every one. 


Mother Goose is a dear old soul; 
I loved her at first sight. 
Little Miss Muffet and Boy Blue 
too— 
Each is a dear wee mite. 


And then I shut my book up tight 
And go to sleep and dream 
That all my wee friends live with 

me 
And I’m a fairy queen. 


PETER RABBIT GOES 
FISHING 


By Maxine Culberson (13 years) 
Topeka, Kans. 


Now I am sure all of you have 
read “Peter Rabbit,” the story 
where Peter Rabbit goes to Farm- 
er Brown’s garden. Oh, yes, in- 
deed Peter was a very bad rabbit. 

This time—well, wait, you shall 
hear the story. 

Once there were four little rab- 
bits and their names were Flopsey, 
Mopsey, Cottontail, and Peter. 

One day their mother said to 
them, “Now, children, don’t go 
near Bear Pond, because bunnies 
can’t swim.” 

So Peter, Flopsey, Mopsey, and 
Cottontail started out to find 
herbs. As they hopped along Peter 
thought, “I'll bet I can swim, and 
I'm going down to Bear Pond to 
catch a fish.” 

So Peter Rabbit hopped until he 
came to Bear Pond. Then Peter 
sat down to rest on the bank. As 
he sat down there, guess who 
should come by but little Billy 
Beaver, who said: ‘Hello, Peter. 
How come you are way out here? 
Don’t you know rabbits can’t 
swim ?” 

Oh, but Peter didn’t like to be 
told he couldn’t swim and he 
said, “Maybe you don’t think I 
can swim, but I can.” 

Then who should come along 
but Grandfather Frog, who said: 
“Hello, Peter. What brings you 
here? Don’t you know rabbits 
can’t swim?” 

Now Peter grew more angry 
than ever, and he said: “You 
can’t swim as well as I can, for 
I can swim all over this pond.” 

Grandfather Frog just smiled 
and settled down for a nap on 
the lily pad. 

“Bubble, bubble, bubble” went 
the water in the pond as a big 
goldfish swam by. 

“Now I'll show them that I can 


fish and swim,” said Peter as he 
hopped toward the goldfish. 

As he drew nearer the water 
the fish moved farther out into 
the water. 

The first thing Peter knew he 
hopped into the water! Oh, how 
he spit and coughed and sput- 
tered. 

He shook off the water and 
hopped home to his mother. And 
from that time on Peter Rabbit 
was never again seen at Bear 
Pond. 


HOT BUTTER BEANS 


Ben Warrington Carr (71/ years) 
Edgewater, Md. 


Hot butter beans! 
beans! 
Do you know what that means? 


hot butter 


It is a game that we play; 
We play it almost every day. 


Somebody hides a little toy, 
Which may be a girl or a boy. 


When we are close we are “hot”; 
When we are away we are not. 


Whoever finds it wins the game: 
Hot butter beans is its name. 


THE PACKAGE 


By Mary Lautzenheiser (11 years) 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Who's that knocking at my door? 
I'll hurry and run to see. 
Why, it’s the postman with a let- 
ter— 
Can it be for me? 


No, it is for Mother, 
And another one—for Dad, 
But wait, there is a package— 
It’s for me! Oh, I am glad. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


W INTER’S chilly days may cut short our 
hours of outdoor play, but these same days 
are excellent ones for stamp collectors. 

You see, the stamp collector has a particular ad- 
vantage over other folks when the weather makes 
it impossible to go out of doors. Any time he wishes 
he can curl up in an easy chair and have visitors 
from all over the world entertain him. By turning 
the pages of his album he can review the great 
events of history. He 
sees Columbus land 
in the New World, 
Balboa claim the 
Pacific for Spain, 
Washington kneel 
in prayer in the 
woods near Valley 
Forge, the Wright 
brothers make their 
first wobbly flight, 
Lindbergh spanning 
the ocean on his way 
to Europe, the 1939 
fair in New York 
and in San Francis- 
co, and a thousand 
other incidents of 
history. 

“I know stamp 
collecting would be 
fun, but how can I 
start a collection? 
How much money 
does it take?” We 
can almost hear our 
new readers asking 
these questions. For 
the benefit of these 
readers and any others who have not yet started their 
collections we are giving a few suggestions this 
month on how to start a stamp collection. If you are 
already a stamp fan, perhaps you will want to help 
some friend of yours start his collection. 

Did a letter with a postage stamp on it come to 
your house today or yesterday? All right, now ask 
Mother if you may have the stamp. When she says 
yes, take the scissors and snip off the corner of the 
envelope containing the stamp. Cut the corner big 


enough so that the edges of the stamp are not dam- 
aged by your cutting. Drop this piece of paper 
with the stamp on it into a bowl of clean, lukewarm 
water. When the water has softened the gum 
enough so that the paper and the stamp come apart 
easily without pulling, remove the stamp and place 
it on a clean blotter or cloth to dry. 

Now you need a book in which to keep your 
stamp. Some of my friends started their collection 
in a plain loose-leaf 
notebook such as 
those used in school. 
You can use such 
a notebook too, 
or you can buy ex- 
cellent stamp 
bums for from ten 
to twenty-five cents 
each at the nearest 
five-and-ten. These 
books contain pages 
for each nation’s 
stamps; and the 
pages are ruled off 
into squares—one 
for each stamp. 

The inexpensive 
albums are fine for 
beginning collectors, 
but after a few 
months you may be 
ready to buy a one- 
to five-dollar album 
such as the more ad- 
vanced collectors 
use. 

When you get 
your album, mount 
your stamps in it carefully and neatly. Never paste a 
stamp directly onto your album page. Some day you 
may want to remove the stamp, and you would not 
be able to do so without ruining the whole page if 
the stamp were glued to it. Use stamp hinges when 
mounting stamps. These hinges are little oblongs of 
transparent, gummed paper that can be removed 
without tearing either the stamp or the album. You 
can buy a package of one thousand hinges from a 
dealer for a dime. 
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Isaiah Messag 


By 
Bula Hahn 


times had come upon Judah. Her 
enemies were joining forces in their common 
desire to seize her territory, and the frightened peo- 
ple of Judah held many religious feasts and burned 
many sacrifices. 

Then one day Isaiah, a prophet that lived in the 
city of Jerusalem, had a vision. In that vision Isaiah, 
who thought himself unworthy to look upon God’s 
face, saw God in all His goodness and glory. With 
the vision came a new love of God and a greater 
understanding. The prophet realized how wicked 
he and the other people of Judah had been in their 
neglect of spiritual things. He knew now that it was 
their own wrongdoing that had brought trouble on 
the people of Judah. It was not the enemies outside 
their borders that they needed to fear, but the evil 


thoughts in their own minds. 

For many years Judah had received many rich 
blessings. Her land was fertile, rains were frequent, 
and the harvests were abundant. For years the na- 
tion had known only peace and plenty, but despite 
all God’s blessings the people were coldhearted 
and ungrateful. They took the blessings as a matter 
of course and did not love God for His goodness 
toward them. 

During the good years the men of Judah had 
copied the customs of the wealthy heathen nations. 
They built fine temples and performed pompous 
ceremonies. They built altars on which they burned 
animal sacrifices. But even while they did all this 
their poor and needy were abused and neglected. 
The prosperous citizens were proud and haughty 


“God has promised to listen. If you are willing to be guided by God’s love, God will hear your prayers.” 
| 
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instead of charitable and kind. 

When a person does not have 
the love of God in his heart, sor- 
row will surely overtake him. 
When the people of a nation do 
not have the love of God in their 
hearts, trouble will surely over- 
take them. Only when we love to 
express the goodness of God can 
we find lasting happiness. 

So trouble had come to Judah. 
Standing in the presence of God, 
Isaiah thought of all the people 
of Judah. If only they could ‘see 
God as he had seen Him! If only 
they could be told of His good- 
ness as he now knew it to be. 

A voice from heaven asked, 
“Whom shall I send? Who will 
go to them?” 

Quickly Isaiah answered, “I am 
here; send me.” 

The voice from heaven told 
him, “Go and tell this people.” 

Isaiah went to the people of 
Judah. “Hear the message from 
God,” he told them, “Of what 
good are all your sacrifices upon 
the altar? God does not delight 
in bloodshed or the smell of 
burnt lambs, or goats, or bullocks. 
Bring to Him no more of these 
things.” 


Then Isaiah told them more: — 


“God does not care for your 
called assemblies, your appointed 
feasts, your new-moon observ- 
ances. God is weary with these 
empty forms. The thing that God 
wants most is for you to cease 
to do evil and to learn to do 
good. He wants you to love one 
another and be kind to one an- 
other. 

“He wants you to come to Him 
so that you may be helped. He 
wants you to be still, to think 
things out clearly, and to talk 
matters over with Him. 

“God has promised to listen,” 
Isaiah explained. ‘He will know 
the innermost thoughts of your 
heart. If you are sincere; if you 
are sorry for your past evil ways; 
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if you are willing to be guided by 
God’s love; God will hear your 
prayers and we shall be a nition 
blest. God will give us the good 
of the land. And we need not 
fear the sword of other nations.” 

Isaiah had stood face to face 
with God. Not for one instant 
could he forget that experience. 
Day after day, week after week, 
he talked, reasoned, and advised 
with the people. His message was 
the most wonderful the people 
had yet received. “Even though a 
person has been weighted down 
with wrongdoing, he is not with- 
out hope. He can turn his face 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


toward God, let God's love fill 
his heart, and walk in ways both 
pleasant and good.” 

The people listened to Isaiah 
as he told about his vision of 
God, and they received God's 
message with open minds. Isaiah 
was an educated, cultured man, 
one of them, and they believed in 
him. He taught them the way 
back to God. He was their leader. 

On the day that their enemies 
banded together to overthrow 
Judah the Lord again spoke to 
Isaiah. He told Isaiah to say to 
Judah’s king, “Remember to be 
quiet, think on the things that I 
have taught you, and be not faint- 
hearted. Your enemies are a na- 
tion of unbelievers. They plan to 
do evil toward you, but the hand 
of God is not with them. They 
shall not accomplish this thing.” 

And even though powerful en- 
emies sought to overthrow Judah, 
the people were steadfast in their 
faith in God’s guidance. They 
were sincere in their efforts to 
leave off old evil ways, and God 
in His goodness and love pro- 
tected them. 

Again God spoke to Judah’s 
king through Isaiah; and Isaiah 
told the king to ask God for a 
sign. God wanted the people to 
know that He was the true God. 
But the king would not ask for 
a sign. He may not have needed 
one; perhaps he accepted God on 
faith, like the people. 

So when the king would not 
ask for a sign, Isaiah said to him, 
“The Lord Himself will give you 
a sign and by this sign all may 
know: A virgin shall bear a Son, 
and on His shoulders shall rest 
a new kingdom, a kingdom of 
which there shall be no end. And 
this one shall be called Prince of 
Peace.” 

{Editor's Note: The birth of Jesus 
was the fulfillment of Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy that the Lord would show the 


Israelites a sign. The story will be 
printed in December WEE WisDoM. } 
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On our way Thanks-giv-ing Day Through the flee-cy snow; 
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Pies a-mak-ing, good-ies bak - ing, 
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“Don’t scold her!” Donnabelle said to 
the boy even though she did not know 
him. “I know just how she feels.” 


Illustrations by Dorothy W agstaft 


| )OeNAnaLLE turned from the telephone for 
an instant. 

“It’s Jane, Mother,” she explained. “She’s having 
a surprise birthday party for Dicky Hollister Thurs- 
day at three, and she wants me to come.” 

There was a question mark in Donnabelle’s voice, 
and her mother nodded her permission. So Donna- 
belle accepted, thanking her new friend politely. 
After she had hung up the receiver, she went over 
to sit on the window seat by her mother, who was 
busy as usual with the family mending. 
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“It would have been all right if you had said 
no,” she said. “I'd rather stay at home.” 

Mother’s blue eyes opened wide in the surprised 
way that made her look like one of the twins. “But 
why, Donnabelle?’” she asked. “You'll have a lovely 
time. Jane’s one of the nicest friends you’ve made 
since we came to Bartletsville, and I think it’s con- 
siderate of her to have a surprise party for Dicky 
while he’s getting over his broken ankle!” 

“It would be all right,” said Donnabelle slowly, 
“if the party were for Jane at her house. But Dicky 


By Miriam. Ma 
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Hollister has so many nice things that there’s 
nothing I can give him to compare with what 
he already has!” 

Mother laughed gaily. “If he already has 
everything he needs or wants, you shouldn't 
worry,” she comforted. “Now if he needed 
everything and had nothing, that would be 
a real problem.” 

“But you don’t understand,” Donnabelle 
tried to explain carefully, so as not to hurt 
Mother's feelings. Dicky’s friends are 
sort of rich, except me. They'll all bring ex- 
pensive presents for his birthday. I almost 
wish Jane hadn’t invited me—I don’t see why 
she did.” 

Small Brother Mark spoke up from the far 
corner of the room where he had been quietly 
putting a cardboard airplane together. 

“Maybe she thinks it will be a nicer party 
if you're there,” he said. “I'd want you at 
my party even if everybody else was a mil- 
lionaire!”’ 

Donnabelle laughed and went to help 
Mark with his airplane, putting aside the 
question of what gift she should take to the 
party. That was one nice thing about being 
Big Sister in a family of five children; she 
could nearly always find something to keep 
her mind and hands busy. 

She thought of the birthday present again 
that evening when she went down to the 
post office to purchase stamps for Mother. 
There she saw Sally Cabil, another of Jane’s 
good friends. 

“What are you going to give Dicky for his 
birthday?” Sally asked, and without waiting 
for an answer rushed on: “I know what I’m 
going to take. I’m going to take him a whole 


set of books about Dizzy McClure, the famous 
boy detective. There are six books and they’re 
rand!” 

Donnabelle’s heart dropped in the heavy 
way that it did on days when an arithmetic 
test was announced, but she only said cheer- 
fully: ““My, that'll be fine. I know Dicky will 
enjoy the books.” 

“I have a notion to call up Jane and tell 
her I can’t go,” Donnabelle thought on her 
way home. 

But when Mother put away the change that 
Donnabelle brought home with the stamps, 
she took a dollar bill from her purse and 
gave it to her daughter. “For Dicky’s gift,” 
she explained. ‘““You should be able to get 
him something lovely for a dollar, don’t you 
think?” 

Donnabelle had never spent a whole dollar 
on any birthday-party present in her life. Back 
in Brown’s Crossing, the little village where 
the Sanfords had lived before Daddy got this 
new job on the city newspaper, Donnabelle’s 
friends bought their party presents at the 
ten-cent store. Hardly anybody paid as much 
as twenty-five cents for a present. One could 
get so many bright, interesting presents for 
no more than a dime! 


ONDAY morning at school Donna- 

belle saw Jane herself. “Oh, I’m so 
glad you’re coming to my party for Dicky,” 
said Jane. “Some of the girls thought that 
since Thursday begins the Thanksgiving va- 
cation, maybe you'd be going back to Brown’s 
Crossing for a visit. Oh, I’m so glad you're 
not!” 


Jane gave Donnabelle a big hug. Jane’s 
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father owned the newspaper 
on which Donnabelle’s father 
worked, and the two girls had 
liked each other from the moment 
they met. 

Donnabelle asked, “What are 
you going to give Dicky, Jane?” 

“Well, Dicky’s related to me, 
you know,” answered Jane. “He's 
a sort of second cousin, so I’m 
going to take him a bathrobe: 
flannel with a silk cord like my 
brother in college wears. But of 
course, Donnie, that’s only be- 
cause he’s my cousin.” 

Donnabelle thought how rich 
and impressive a new bathrobe 
would look, done up in a big box 
with tissue paper, ribbons, and 
the like. She said unhappily, ‘I’m 
afraid my present won't amount 
to much—Mother had to buy so 
many new things for the house 
when we moved to Bartletsville.” 

Jane hugged her friend again. 
“Whatever you pick out will be 
just fine,” she cried. “I didn’t in- 
vite you for the present you'd 
bring. You’re always such fun, 
and you have such good ideas. 
Besides you can think of so many 
interesting things to do. That's 
why I wanted you!” 


Donnabelle laughed and 
blushed, but she felt better. “A 
person gets practice, being the 
oldest one in a family of five 
children,” she said. Not one of all 
her new Bartletsville friends had 
so many little brothers and sisters. 

“Well, if you could just wrap 
up a big box of Donnie Sanford 
Sweet Disposition and give it to 
Dicky, it would help him more 
than anything I can think of,” 
declared Jane as the class bell 
rang and the girls went to their 
places. 

Of course Donnabelle knew 
that Jane was being nice; never- 
theless she wished that a person 
could just give a part of himself, 
the part that was loving and gen- 
erous and good, instead of having 
to buy some inexpensive little 
gift. She had the dollar for Dicky’s 
birthday present; but it had really 
been destined to purchase a new 
pair of Sunday hose for Mother, 
as Donnabelle well knew, and on 
that account she hated to take it. 

But Mother had insisted. “I 
wouldn’t feel happy, walking to 
church in new silk stockings that 
had been bought at the sacrifice 
of your present for Dicky’s party,” 


she said in the kind, unselfish way 
that was her very own. She 
laughed. “I'd limp all the way, 
and then think how you'd feel! 
After all, dear, the most impor- 
tant use for the money is the one 
that brings the most happiness— 
that’s why I want you to have it.” 

Tuesday came, and Donnabelle 
had just about decided what she 
would get for Dicky. She would 
get a pen-and-pencil set, and a 
package of writing paper. There 
was a little store just off the town 
square that had beautiful pen-and- 
pencil sets; and Father could buy 
a nice package of writing paper, 
quite inexpensive, at the news- 
paper office. A boy like Dicky Hol- 
lister would certainly have a good 
many letters to write, and a pack- 
age of paper with a nice pen-and- 
pencil set should make a good 
showing among Dicky’s presents. 

After school Donnabelle was 
hustling down the street toward 
the little store off the square. She 
went past the ten-cent store, 
which as usual had its windows 
decked out with thousands of 
bright, fascinating, useful, funny, 
interesting, and delectable objects. 

“If it was some other person’s 


Puzzy and Wuzzy 


(A story without words) 


By Ralph Lane 
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birthday party,” thought Donna- 
belle, pausing to look at the piles 
of candy, and the colored glass 
‘ dishes that adorned the window, 
“I could get enough presents for 
ten people with this dollar.” 


ONNABELLE heard a voice 
say, “Come on, don’t stand 
there sniffing any longer. That 
won't get you your nickel back!” 
And she realized that she was not 
the only one gazing with admira- 
tion at the ten-cent store window. 
But it was not really admira- 
tion on the face of the little girl 
standing there while her big 
brother tugged impatiently at her 
hand. It was a sort of wistful 
longing. The little girl—she was 
about five years of age, a little 
older than the Sanford twins— 
gulped down her sobs, sniffed, 
and wiped her eyes with the back 
of a bare, cold, dirty hand. 

“I want that doll,” she choked. 
“If we'd go all the way back and 
look along the streets carefully, 
maybe we'd find my nickel. I 
know I had it when we passed the 
first corner.” 

“Course you won't find it,” 
scolded the big brother. “You 
ought to be careful when you get 
a nickel to spend for your birth- 
day. You know it'll be a long 
time before I can give you an- 
other nickel.” 

“Don’t scold her!” Donnabelle 
said to the boy even though she 
did not know him. “I know just 
how she feels. Once on the way 
downtown I lost a quarter that 
my dad had given me to spend. It 
was terrible!” 

The boy looked embarrassed. 
“A nickel’s not much to cry 
about,” he said gruffly. “But it 
was all I had. We don’t have 
much money, but there was a 
doll here in the window that she 
wanted. It cost only a nickel, but 
she lost her nickel on the way to 
town!” 


Fotiow the picture 


Donnabelle looked swiftly 
down at the child. She did not 
need to ask; she already knew 
that here was one little girl who 
had never had a birthday party, 
not even a birthday party where 
the presents all came from the 
ten-cent store. So without even 
stopping to think at all, Donna- 
belle decided to do a very rash 
thing. 

“We'll play a game!” she cried, 
taking hold of the little girl’s 
hand. ‘We'll play that I’m your 
fairy godmother, and that I'm 
going to give you three wishes. 
Come on! You come too,” she 
said to the brother, who was star- 
ing at her in astonishment. 

The three wishes were a five- 
cent doll, a five-cent box of cray- 
ons, and a beautiful ten-cent 
brooch, which was for the little 
girl’s mother. Donnabelle had a 
wonderful time watching the 
child pick out the gifts, watching 
her face change, and in paying 
for the things. She had never felt 
so much like a fairy godmother 
in her life. 

“Now you need something 
good to eat,” she cried. There 
were always refreshments at a 
birthday party. She chose a cello- 
phane sack of lovely colored 
candy sticks, a bright flower bou- 
quet made of round glittery lolli- 
pops, and a box of animal 
crackers. 

The little girl gave a long, 
happy sigh, and her hand 
squeezed Donnabelle’s. ‘This is 
the best birthday I ever had in my 
life. I’m five!” she said. 

Donnabelle was not a big sis- 
ter for nothing. “This isn’t all!” 
she declared recklessly. They went 
back to the counter where useful 
things were spread out in piles. 
There Donnabelle found a pair 
of warm woolen gloves woven in 
six colors of yarn. They just fitted 
the five-year-old hands. She chose 
a pair of warm three-quarter- 
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length hose that would just fit 
five-year-old legs. 

“You always get a few useful 
things for a birthday,” declared 
Donnabelle in a motherly voice. 

The whole affair lasted only a 
few minutes, and then the brother 
and sister went off down the 
street, west. The little girl was 
dancing and skipping now, hold- 
ing to her big brother’s hand. It 
seemed to Donnabelle that he 
walked a little straighter as he 
strode along, leading his little 
sister. 

“That was the most fun I ever 
had in my life!” breathed Donna- 
belle happily. She even had a 
dime left. She could have bought 
the girl one more present, or even 
two. 

Suddenly she remembered Dicky 
Hollister’s party. She had forgot- 
ten it! She had simply forgotten 
Dicky’s present completely, and 
she had spent the money on some- 
thing else! 

She stood there, thinking for a 
moment, and then she started 
homeward. “I'll not go to Dicky’s 
party,” she decided. “I'll just not 
o!” 

' The party at Dicky Hollister’s 
lovely home would be nice with 
Jane managing it. “But Ill re- 
member that little five-year-old 
girl all my life,” thought Donna- 
belle. “It’s funny. I feel as if she 
has given me something, instead 
of my having given her some- 
thing.” 

A few steps farther on she 
thought: “Dicky will have lots of 
presents nicer than mine would 
have been. He won’t miss me or 
my present. But I do wish a per- 
son could wrap up good feelings 
as he can books or pen-and-pencil 
sets. I'd like to wrap up my 
happy feelings right now and give 
them to Dicky for a_ birthday 
present.” 

“Did you get the present?” 
Mother asked, as her eldest 
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daughter came into the house. 
“You look very pleased about 
something.” 

Donnabelle sat down on the 
high kitchen stool and took a 
piece of the potato which Mother 
was slicing. “It was like this,” she 
began. “There was a little girl 
down there at the dime store 
who'd never had a birthday party, 
and she had lost her birthday 
nickel 

Mother listened carefully 
through to the end of the story 
while she prepared potatoes and 
onions for the evening meal. 

“T think you chose wisely,” she 


Happy Thoughts 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


For the week of Nov. 5 


Each morning when I wake, I say, 
“Today will be a happy day!” 


For the week of Nov. 12 


With cheerful heart and chin held 
high, 
I smile at every passer-by. 
For the week of Nov. 19 


I speak kind words to all I meet 
And bless each person that I greet. 


For the week of Nov. 26 


I send out love to all I see, 
And they in turn send love to me! 


said at the end of the story, wip- 
ing away the tears that the onions 
had brought to her eyes. “I think 
you bought the greatest possible 
amount of happiness with the 
money. But I don’t see why you 
have to leave Dicky out; he needs 
happiness too.” 

“But I have only a dime!” fal- 
tered Donnabelle. “Dicky has so 
many things; so many lovely, ex- 
pensive things, Mother. A dime 
for Dicky ——” 


Mother went on in a practical 
voice. “There are those three 
kinds of candy you learned to 
make in the 4-H club back at 
Brown’s Crossing. You could 
make a big box of candy. And a 
dime would buy a lovely box to 
put it in. Boys always enjoy home- 


made candy!” 
Mother was so clever and so 
wise. Donnabelle kissed her 


heartily before she rushed up- 
stairs to get her 4-H cookbook. 

It was a very fine party. The 
Hollister’s maid met the guests 
at the front door and showed 
them where to lay their wraps 
and packages. Everything was so 
elegant and proper and beautiful 
that Donnabelle wanted to walk 
softly and whisper, as if she were 
in church. Dicky Hollister, with 
his leg propped up on a stool in 
front of his chair, greeted all his 
guests and looked with interest 
at the large pile of packages on 
the table at his side. He looked 
pleased but not quite happy. It 
was a great nuisance, getting a 
fine, brand-new bicycle one week 
and then breaking his ankle the 
next week so that he had to just 
sit and sit and sit. 


At last it was time to open the 
presents. All the company stood 
in a polite, expectant circle and 
watched Dicky take off the wrap- 
pings; each guest hoping that his 
or her present would be the 
favorite. 

Then Dicky came to Donna- 
belle’s present, which was near 
the bottom of the pile because it 
was so heavy. He lifted the cover 
and looked at the rows and rows 
of delicious candy that Donna- 
belle had made. There was brown 
fudge, white divinity, and pink- 
and-green taffy. Donnabelle had 
spent three hours making the 
candy and another hour packing 
it artistically in the box. Some of 
the pieces sat in little white ruf- 
fled papers that had come out of 
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one of Mother's boxes of store tC O 
candy. S yb k 
Dicky looked at the candy, and Or 00! 
his eyes sparkled. He said, “Oh, J " 
boy!” not just politely, not just 
happily, but in a tone of excite- 
ment. He lifted the box to see 
how heavy it was. “Homemade!” 
he declared in a thrilled voice. | 
He read Donnabelle’s name on 
the card, and gave her a happy 
grin. “I guess you know what 
boys like,” he said. ) 

“I have two brothers,” said Th: k Y1IV/ (y | | r | > 
Donnabelle. ‘“They tested samples | ~~ ASP IVI ne IC 
of this candy and pronounced it 
satisfactory!” She felt very happy By Jatta Taylor Keith 
now that she had come and 
brought the candy. Dicky had re- 
ceived two pen-and-pencil sets 
and two boxes of fine stationery 
from other friends. 


Recipes 


Wy 
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Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, lived long ago. 
He had a wife but couldn’t keep her, as we all well know. 
Her pumpkin pies were famous throughout the countryside, 


‘ ‘ She shipped them off to customers in places far and wide. 
Now if you'll follow closely her favorite recipe, 
i ? 
he erhaps you too can bake a pie. Want to try and see 


the guests praised the candy and 

Dicky for sharing his present. 
Then Donnabelle spoke up. 114 cupfuls finely crumbled gingersnaps 

She was over her feeling of ti- 14 cupful butter 1 tablespoonful sugar 

midity and stage fright now. She 


wanted Dicky’s friends to know} @ Roll the gingersnaps fine and mix with the sugar and softened 
what had happened to the rest | butter. 

of his present. She said, “This|@ Press the cooky mixture firmly against the sides and bottom of 
isn’t the only way that Dicky | a well-buttered pie pan. 

shared his present.” 


Cooky-Crumb Piecrusi 


She told them about the little Filling 
girl at the ten-cent store. After 
all, the gift was really Dicky’s 2 eggs 11/, cupfuls cooked pumpkin 
gift to the little girl, and he 114 cupfuls milk 24, cupful brown sugar or honey 
should know why he had re- 1 teaspoonful cinnamon _—*/, teaspoonful ginger 


ceived a box of candy instead of 
something else. 


Everybody listened with the|@ Mix the sugar, cinnamon, ginger, and salt together in a large bowl. 
most flattering interest. If Don-|¢ qq pumpkin and mix thoroughly. 


nabelle had thought of herself at 
, e@ Separate the eggs, adding the beaten yolks and the milk to the 
all, she might have felt like a| +e in the bowl 


reat actress or a famous speaker, > : ' 
But |® Beat the egg whites separately and fold them into the other in- 


she was much too absorbed in | 8tedients. 
trying to make Dicky see and feel | @ Put the pumpkin filling into the cooky shell and bake in a hot 
the happiness that his birthday | Oven until the crust begins to brown, about ten to twelve minutes. 


teaspoonful salt 


dollar had brought. Then reduce the heat and continue to bake in a slow oven until the 
At the end of the story every- | filling has set, which should take about twenty-five or thirty minutes. 
(Please turn to page 32) @ Chill and serve with whipped cream. 
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a | LIKE Emily Lu’s philosophy,” the Cheerfulness Elf said. “I’m very 
glad that her mother sent it to us so that we could use it on the 
Booster page.” 

“Yes, so am I,” the secretary said as she uncovered her typewriter. 
“It will fit right in with Thanksgiving; so I am going to use it on the 
November Booster page.” 

“Why is that?” the Cheerfulness Elf asked. “Emily Lu doesn’t say 
anything about Thanksgiving.” 

“I know she doesn’t,” the secretary smiled, ‘‘but if every one in the 
world had the same sort of philosophy that she has, then every one in 
the world would be truly thankful—every day and all the time!” 

“Yes, I think you are right, secretary,” the jolly elf agreed. 


MY PHILOSOPHY 
By Emily Lu Stickney (12 years) 
Roselle, N. J. 

God is all the good in the world. He is all the love, happiness, and 
giving that is in the world. We have no cause for worry. God takes 
care of all our problems for us if we but let Him. All we have to do 
is to have faith; if we have none, all we have to do is to pray for it 
and follow these directions: 


“Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 
Do not become discouraged if you are not perfect in the beginning. 
Try one thing at a time slowly. Work on selfishness, vanity, and all the 
other bad thoughts bit by bit. God did not mean for us to have squab- 
bles or wars, and by making ourselves better we can keep from having 
them. 

When things happen to make you sad or cross, be as pleasant as 
you can, and remember that God has a reason for everything. No matter 
how saddening or maddening something seems to be at the time, sooner 
or later you will find out that there was something good in it for you. 


We feel that Boosters every- 
where will like Margaret’s ver- 
sion of the 23d Psalm. Within 
the lines of this lovely psalm of 
praise there shines the true spirit 
of Thanksgiving: an abiding 
gratitude because the Father has 
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supplied our every need. 


Dear Secretary: When I start to say 
some cruel or hurtful word I remem- 
ber that I am a Booster, and a Booster 
never should say unkind words. Some- 
times I do say an unkind thing, but 
I am always sorry afterward. I say 
The Prayer of Faith every night and 


morning. Another prayer that often 
helps me—and perhaps it may help 
some other Booster too—is the 23d 
Psalm, using the word “‘love’’ instead 
of the Father's name. It is helpful 
because it makes one remember that 
God is love and love is God. 


“Love is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. 

Love maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: 

Love leadeth me beside still waters. 

Love restoreth my soul: 

Love guideth me in the paths of 
righteousness for its name's 
sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil; for love is with 


me; 

Love's rod and love's staff, they com- 
fort me. 

Love preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies: 

Love hast anointed my head with oil; 

My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and lovingkindness 
shall follow me all the days of 
my life, 

And I shall dwell in the house of 
love forever.” 

This prayer was given to my moth- 
er, and she taught it to me. I hope it 
may do others as much good as it has 
done me.—Margaret Tapp (Australia). 

e 


Once kind words have been ut- 
tered they abide within the hearts 
of our friends, and it is easy for 
our friends to pass them on to 
others. There is a line of an old 
song that says, “Kind words can 
never die.” Because Keith is 
speaking words that are kind and 
good he is speaking words that 
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will live forever. 

Dear Secretary: It makes me happy to 
know that I belong to the Good Words 
Booster Club. I have a much better 
life, now that I am a member. Some 
of my friends have joined the club 
too, and I like the kind words they 
say. I try to say good words and 
think good thoughts. I'll never say 
that I don’t like the Good Words 
Booster Club!—Keith E. O’Connell. 


We should give thanks not 
alone on Thanksgiving Day but 
on every day in the year. Helen 
Louise has learned that by giving 
thanks for the blessings she al- 
ready has she helps new blessings 
to grow. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been reading 

the poems that the Cheerfulness Elf 

writes. I especially like the one for 

April that goes: 

that comes your way, 
Say, ‘ You, God,’ and lo! 

You'll see a hundred joys spring up: 

Praise has made them grow!” 

I agree with the elf, because I know 
we can never count all our blessings. 
Every night after I say my prayers 


Dear Secretary: Thanksgiving is just 
around the corner! Every one has so 
very much to be thankful for: his very 
life, home, friends, food, and oh! just 
ever so many things. I think a good 
game for a Thanksgiving party would 
be to have a contest to see who could 
list the most things to be thankful 
for. The winner could be given a 
prize. 

Every boy and girl should memorize 
The Prayer of Faith, for it fits any 
and every need. Hannah More Kohaus 
should feel that she has touched the 
hearts of many people and helped to 
bring them relief and happy thoughts. 
Every line of The Prayer of Faith 
could be a theme for a whole essay, 
for each line stands out for just what 
it is. If we would live The Prayer of 
Faith we should have no bad words 
to utter. This prayer has been an in- 
spiration to me, as I am sure it has 
been to many others.—Jeannette Hod- 
son. 


By the time we meet you on 
these pages next month the Christ- 
mas bells will be ringing once 
more. A happy Thanksgiving, 
Boosters! 


Secretary. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“My heart is truly thankful, Lord, 
For home, for friends, for love that’s true; 
For great, wide, beautiful fields and skies; 
But most of all—for You!” 


and Mother has turned out the light 

I always think of things that I have 

to be thankful for. Sometimes I can 

hardly go to sleep for thinking of my 

blessings.—Helen Louise Hitchcock. 

It was a joy to read Jeannette’s 
letter of thankfulness, and we in 
turn give thanks to her for her 
beautiful tribute to The Prayer of 
Faith. 
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ERE, let me show you,” Red said. The bowl 
of corn he had been popping for the Spar- 
tans he set down with such a thump that the lamp 
sent flickering shadows up and down the walls of 
the Roost. With an impatient hand Red reached 
for Andy’s scissors and a fresh sheet of the black 
paper that the Spartans were cutting into decora- 
tions for the Thanksgiving entertainment at school. 

“Show me what?” Andy asked. 

“Tm tired of the usual stiff Thanksgiving Puri- 
tans and the Indians and wigwams and pumpkins 
and stuff,” Red explained. “I want some realism, if 
you know what I mean.” 

‘Make way for genius!” declared Bob. 

Coralee laughed, but the other Spartans, Chink 
and Andy and David and Kegs, looked at Red 
curiously. 

Bob winked. 

“He’s going to do something artistic,” 
solemnly. 

Red’s mouth puckered in concentration as he 
snipped into the black sheet. 

“I’m not so good an artist as a lot of you,” he 
admitted, “but there must have been some Puritans 
who wore their hats on the backs of their heads 
and put their hands in their pockets and whistled as 
they swung through the forests. They weren't all 
old ‘sour-faces.’ Some of them must have liked 
what they were doing!” 

“The Puritans were serious,’ David declared. 
“They came to America to get freedom to worship 
God.” 

“Tl agree to that,” said Red, holding up the 
somewhat uncertain black figure he had cut in 
slashing lines. “But they must have been daring 
as well as religious. Those who weren't stayed at 
home in England.” 


he said 


1939 Brand 


By Lawrent Lee 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


“Maybe,” said Andy, “but it’s not daring to 
whistle and shove your hat on the back of your 
head and push your hands into your pockets. That’s 
just being happy-go-lucky. Some of the Pilgrims 
may have been happy-go-lucky, but not the Puritans.” 

Red shrugged. “I’d have been a Pilgrim then. 
I'd have liked to meet a bear, a real savage grizzly 
bear, walking around in the woods. I'd have liked 
to come face to face with an Indian. I'd have 
liked——”’ 

“Why ?” asked Chink sourly. 

“You never will,” added Kegs. “So don’t get 
fussed up over a few decorations.” 

“It looks to me,” Red went on, undisturbed by 
their remarks, “as if the Pilgrims had all the fun. 
I'd like to go adventuring on land that no foot 
ever trod before.” 

“How about sailing through air that no man 
ever sailed through before?” asked Andy, taking 
back his scissors and beginning to cut a neat row 
of black-paper corn shocks. “I imagine that one 
day of 1939 living is more interesting for us than 
several weeks of pioneer times were for our fore- 
fathers.” 

“Anyway,” said Red unconvinced, “I'd rather try 
one of their Thanksgivings than any I’ve had. In 
those days there was something to be really thank- 
ful for. A fellow had lived a whole year from one 
Thanksgiving to the next, which was something— 
with Indians and bears and wildcats and——” 

“And droughts and blizzards and floods,” Andy 
added. “But if that’s the way you're going to figure 
your blessings, how about this? We live from one 
Thanksgiving to the next without falling out of the 
sky or having any one fall out of it on us. We 
drive high-powered cars and still stay safely on 
the road. So——” 
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Coralee dropped her scissors. “Listen,” she said. 
“I hear something!” 

“We all do,” said Chink with a twinkle in his 

es. 

“I don’t mean Red,” Coralee persisted. “I heard 
a kind of brushing sound, and there are no trees 
or bushes close to the Roost.” 

“Maybe it was snow sliding off the roof,” said 
Kegs. 

Red crossed to the window and looked out. “I 
can’t see a thing but a big white moon sailing be- 
tween piled-up clouds, and snow everywhere down 
below. I'd have liked to live here about three hun- 
dred years ago, when there were Indians and wild 
animals out here.” 

“This suits me,” said 

“Me too,” agreed the | 
other Spartans. 


“There!” said Cora- 
lee. “I hear that noise 
again.” 


Andy snipped straight 
across the top of a Puri- 
tan’s hat, flattening it 
nicely. “Let’s delegate 
Adventurer Red to go 
see what’s making your 
noise,” he said. “He 
might find an Indian or 
a hungry bear drawn by 
the smell of our pop- 
corn, or——” 

“Or anything three 
hundred years ago,” 
said Red. ‘Now, noth- 
ing happens—except 
that it’s time to 
home.”” Gloomily he 
crossed to the door and 
opened it wide, letting 


“I can’t see a thing,” 
he grumbled and stalked 
outdoors. 

“I wonder what made 
Red sound off tonight,” 
Bob said as he pushed 
the door shut with a 
sturdy boot. “He talks 
as if he had never had 
an adventure in his life.” 

“He's been reading 
a new book that tells 
about the hardships our 
ancestors met and con- 


quered,” Coralee_ ex- 
plained. “It’s interest- 
ing, but I like 1939 well 
enough.” 


“Help! help!” a muf- 
fled cry came from out- 
side the Roost. Red was 
in trouble! 

The six Spartans 
leaped up and raced to 
the door, dropping ev- 
erything. 


in a draft of fresh cold sa 


air. Andy advanced with the popcorn 


Long-legged Andy 
reached it first. 

“Look!” he cried and 
flung his arms up to hold the others back. Huddled 
in the doorway, they stared past him. Silhouetted 
against the white snow was a sight that stunned 


se , them. Red was lying on the snow, and over him 


hung a huge dark shape. 

“A bear!”’ breathed Coralee. 

“A big grizzly bear!” David stammered. 

“What shall we do?” gulped Bob. 

“Do?” snapped Chink; while the others still 
stared, he whirled and started to the corner of the 
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Roost where the garden rakes 
were. 
commanded 


“Stop!” Andy 
sharply. “We mustn't startle 
“No,” said David. “If we make 


him mad——” 

“But we can’t let a bear get 
Red,” Coralee wailed. 

“There aren’t any real bears 
around here,” Andy said. “Keep 
your head.” 

“If that’s not a real bear,” 
snorted Chink, “I never saw one.” 

“Andy means wild,” said 
David. ‘Lie still, Red,” he called 
softly. “We'll find a way to help 
you.” 

Red did not answer. 

The Spartans strained their eyes 
to make sure that he was all 
right. 

“He’s all right!” Coralee de- 
clared in a delighted whisper. 
“He motioned to us! But what 
can we do?” 

“You all know what Grandpa 
Van Orden says,” said Andy; 

“‘honey catches more flies than 
vinegar.’ 

Turning, he retreated swiftly 
into the Roost. 


The other Spartans stood as if. 


turned to stone. In the stillness 
they could hear the bear snuffling 
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about. Now and then he shoved 
at Red with his paw, investigat- 
ing. 

on came back with the bowl 
of popcorn. 

“Here, bear!’’ he said in a soft 
voice and started forward, hold- 
ing the bowl out at arm’s length. 
“What do you call a bear?” he 
asked over his shoulder. 

“He might be called most any- 
thing,” said Chink impatiently. 
“Just try ‘bear.’ I'll go for Mr. 
Harrison, in case your ‘honey’ 
doesn’t work.” 

He stepped outside and started 
toward the house, keeping close 
to the Roost and making no 
sound, 

Andy advanced with the pop- 
corn. 

“I wish,” Coralee whispered, 
“that the wind was blowing from 
Andy toward the bear, so he'd 
get the smell of the corn. I don’t 
like for them to be so close to a 
bear, even if he’s not wild.” 

“You mustn’t be afraid,” said 
David. “Remember you're a 
Spartan.” 

“I will,” Coralee promised, 
though her breath came short and 
sharp. “Thanks for reminding 
me.” 

Andy, who was almost close 


yo Leaves in the Wind 


By Ethel King 


~ Out of the trees the leaves flutter down, 
Crimson and golden and dusty brown. 
Like pert ragamuffins on Thanksgiving Day 
They whirl and leap in merry play. 


And just as the children of Hamelin town 
Followed the piper of old renown, 
So do the leaves dance off and away 
To the tune of the wind, be it wild or gay. 


enough for the bear to swing 
about and strike at him with a 
heavy black paw, began circling 
so that the current of air could 
carry the odor of the corn to the 
bear without his having to go 
closer. All the time he talked 
gently, trying not to arouse the 
animal’s distrust or to startle him. 

The big animal turned, his 
small eyes twinkling redly in the 
moonlight. 

Andy put the bowl of corn on 
the snow and backed noiselessly 
away. The bear snuffled more 
loudly; he was getting the smell 
of the popcorn. He lifted a great 
paw and started toward it, leav- 
ing Red lying in the snow. 

“Come on,” whispered Kegs. 
“Take it easy, Red; but come on!” 

Breathlessly they watched while 
Red rose to his hands and knees. 
Cautiously he began crawling 
toward them while the bear shuf- 
fled toward the corn. 

“Are you all right?” David 
whispered, when at last he and 
Kegs could lift Red to his feet. 

“I'm O. K.,” he said, looking 
over his shoulder at the bear, who 
sat with the bowl of popcorn be- 
tween his legs, eating contentedly. 

From the road came a halloo 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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In Support of Books 


By Laurence Fuller 


N NOVEMBER, the month 
that we make most of our 
Christmas gifts, we also observe 
National Book Week. The hang- 
ing bookshelf for which we give 
directions this month will not 
only make a fine place to keep a 
few of your own books and 
curios but it can also be used for 
Christmas presents. 

Wooden packing boxes from 
the corner store will supply all 
the necessary material for the proj- 
ect. The set of shelves illustrated 
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easily. Saw off one end of the 
board, making the shelf (B) 
1614 inches long. Two shelf 
braces (C), 6 inches long and 
made of 34-inch wood, are bev- 
eled at the front end and nailed 
to the sides and back of the box 
(D). Measure your books or 
curios, and then place the braces 
so that the height between the 
shelves suits your particular need. 

The curved valance (E) may 
be cut from thin wood or beaver 


board. Cardboard prepared ac- 


(A) was made from a vegetable 
box 6 inches deep, 1814 inches 
long, and 14 inches wide. Select 
a box whose boards are without 
knotholes or cracks, or replace the 
imperfect boards with solid ones. 

The inside shelf (B) is a board 
taken from the side of another 
box. Use care in removing it as 
the wood in most boxes splits 
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cording to the following direc- 
tions may also be used, A card- 
board suit box will supply enough 
material for two complete va- 
lances. For a pattern fold cross- 
wise a strip of wrapping paper 
1814 inches long and 3 inches 
wide (F), and draw a scalloped 
outline on the lower edge as 
shown. Cut out along this outline, 


then unfold and spread the pat- 
tern on the flat cardboard. Make 
five cardboard tracings for each 
valance you need. Cut out all five 
cardboard pieces and place them 
one on top of another. Spread 
cooked flour-and-water paste gen- 
erously between each layer. Press 
the layers firmly together, remov- 
ing the surplus paste with a damp 
cloth. Place the pasted valance 
under a heavy weight, and let 
stand overnight. 

Paint the inside of the box and 
the shelf before attaching the 
valance. Pottery blue or rose are 
attractive colors. 

When the cardboard valance 
(E) is dry and stiff, fasten it to 
the box with brads. 

Apply two coats of ivory paint 
or one coat of paint and one coat 
of enamel to the outside of the 
shelves. Flower, nursery, or kitch- 
en transfer designs may be applied 
to the valance, or a simple free- 
hand design may be drawn or 
painted on it. Shelves for scout 
trophies or Indian relics are more 
attractive when finished in a 
wood stain, with the inside of the 
shelves painted bright red or blue. 
For these the valance may be dec- 
orated with Indian designs or 
club emblems. 

Attach a screw eye to each end 
of the box (G) near the back 
and hang the box on the wall, or 
fasten a cord through each screw 
eye and hang the shelves from the 
picture molding. 

Cords are made by tying five 
or six pieces of heavy wrapping 
twine together. Run a_ tack 
through the end knot and fasten 
it to some solid surface (H), 
then twist the cords together. 
When the cord is tight, tie a knot 
in the other end, stretch the cord 
taut, and fasten it down with an- 
other tack. Paint the cord with the 
same color of paint as was used 
on the shelves. When dry, the 
cord will not unwind. 
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By Goldie 


ERRY CLARK was as excited as 
could be. Grade 1A was receiv- 
ing its report cards for the first time. 
The teacher had explained that 
E was the highest grade and F the 
lowest, with § and M and I in 
between. 
“I've studied very hard,” Jerry 
thought. “I hope I get good grades.” 
He held his breath as the teacher 
laid his card on his desk. He was 
almost afraid to look at it. Slowly 
he turned it over. This is the way 
it looked: 


E 
Numbers S 
Spelling S 
Writing M 


“Pretty good, except writing,” 
thought Jerry. “I'll have to work 
harder on writing.” 

Grade 1A was dismissed. 

Jerry hurried home. ‘‘Mother,” he 
called as he opened the door, “here's 
my report card!” 

But Mother did not answer. His 


Read-Aloud 


Story 


stood the first four readers that he 
had read at school and the new 
reader that the teacher had given 
him only today. The books looked 
like funny little people with fat 
arms and legs. 

“Look at my covers,” cried the 
first reader, which was red. “Once 
they were bright and clean, but you 
got your hands dirty playing ball 
every recess and didn’t wash them 
before you handled me; so you got 
my covers dirty too.” 


“And look at me!” the blue 
reader interrupted. “You put big, 
black pencil marks on my clean 
pages to mark the place where you 
stopped reading, and you even drew 
pictures on me.” Rapidly the blue 
reader turned her pages. ‘They're 
all marked up,” she said mournfully. 

“And look at me!” the green 
reader said, flipping open its pages. 
“When you finished reading me 
each day, you turned the corner of 
my pages down to mark your place. 


lunch on the kitchen table meant that 
she had gone to the store. Jerry ate 
the graham crackers and milk that Mother had put 
out on the table for him. Then he sat down in a 
big armchair in the living room where it was warm 
and quiet to look at his report card again. 

“Pretty good,” he said softly. Then his eyes 
opened wide. There at the bottom of his card was 
a big, black F, the poorest grade of all, the grade 
that meant failure. Jerry blinked his eyes and read: 

Care of books 

“I take good care of my books,” he faltered. 

“Oh, no you don’t!” a soft voice answered. “You 
have some very bad book habits—and just see what 
they have done to us.” 

Jerry’s eyes opened wider, for there before him 
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Look at my pages. They're all dog- 
eared!” 

“And look at me!” The orange reader hobbled 
up boldly in front of Jerry. “You put a pencil be- 
tween my pages to mark your place, then you sat 
down on me and broke my back. I’m so weak I can 
hardly hold my pages in place any more. They’re 
falling out.” 

“I’m terribly sorry,” Jerry began. “I didn’t know 
I had bad book habits——” 

“We knew you didn’t understand,” the orange 
reader continued. “That’s why we came to see you 
and brought Bunny Bookmark with us. He'll help 
you break those bad habits. Bunny Bookmark! 
Bunny Bookmark!” the reader called softly. 

A little white bunny with pink ears and eyes 
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and nose and a big blue bow un- 
der his chin came out from be- 
hind the motley readers. He had 
no body or legs at all. He was 
just a head with a straight piece 
of paper where his body and legs 
should have been. 

“How can you help me?” Jerry 
asked in surprise. 

“Tl show you,” Bunny Book- 
mark said. He slid over to the 
new reader and opened it to page 
five. “Suppose you are reading 
here and the teacher or your 
mother calls you and you want 
to mark your place. Slip me be- 
tween the pages and I'll keep 
your place for you till you re- 
turn.” He slid between the pages 
and the reader closed tightly. 
Only the bunny’s head showed 
above the book. 

As Jerry reached for the new 
reader he noticed that his hands 
were dirty. 

“I'd better wash my hands be- 
fore I pick you up,” he said. “I 
want to keep your covers clean.” 
He ran to the bathroom, and a 
moment later returned with nice 
clean hands. He opened the book, 
and there sat Bunny Bookmark 
keeping his place for him. 

“You're a real friend!” he said 
to Bunny Bookmark. “I'll use you 
every day and break those bad 
book habits of mine!” 

The readers smiled at him. 
“We knew you would.” 

“Jerry! Wake up!” 

Jerry sat up and rubbed his 
eyes. Mother was smiling at him. 

He looked around. “Where are 
the readers and Bunny Book- 
mark?” he began. Then he 
smiled. “I must have been dream- 
ing,” he said. “Here is my report 
card, Mother. I'll do better next 
time.’’ Then his eyes opened wide. 
There was no big, black F on his 
card at all! 

“I'm glad I didn’t get an F,” 
he said. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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D.S.S. D. for 
Dicky 
(Continued from page 23) 


body took a long breath all at 
once, and Jane said, “I wonder 
who they were?” 

Donnabelle shook her head. 
She had not thought to ask. 

“If we knew,” suggested Sally, 
“wouldn’t it be fun to have an- 
other party for the little girl—a 
real party, with candles and a 
cake?” 

“Let's not forget the brother,” 
said Dicky. ‘Pretty nice of him to 
give his last nickel for his little 
sister's birthday.” 

Suddenly Dicky’s eyes sparkled; 
and he looked more cheerful than 
he had looked in several weeks. 

“We'll find them!” he cried. 
“We'll hunt them down. Bartlets- 
ville isn’t such a big town. We'll 
find them, just as Dizzy McClure 
the detective does. I got twelve 
books about boy detectives. I'll 
be studying up on their methods, 
and by the time I’m up and 
around, it'll be child’s play for 
me to find those children!” 

Dicky Hollister had quite for- 
gotten that he had a broken ankle 
and needed sympathy. He was as 
cheerful as a chickadee for the 
rest of the party. When paper 
and pencils were going around 
for a contest, Jane whispered 


something to Donnabelle. 

“T see you did bring the box of 
D. S. S. D.” 

“Candy?” Donnabelle  whis- 
pered back, looking puzzled. 

“Something sweeter than can- 
dy,” said Jane. “Don’t you re- 
member? Think back.” 

Donnabelle could not exactly 
remember, but she smiled just 
the same. She knew it must be 
something nice, the way she felt. 


Felt Flowers 


(Continued from page 11) 


made of four different colors in 
four parts (figures 1, 2, 3, and 
4). Cut out enough parts for two 
flowers. 

Then start sewing. Sew the bot- 
tom of the leaves to the back of 
the flower pot (see back view). 
The stems should then be sewed 
onto the leaves. The small flower 
circles are sewed onto the largest 
circle, and then the whole flower 
is sewed onto the stem. 

If you care to sew the flower, 
pot and all, to a small felt back- 
ground and frame it, it will make 
a nice picture. Or make a small 
flower and pot for a dress decora- 
tion. An attractive book cover can 
be made entirely of felt and the 
felt flowers used to decorate the 
cover. This same idea can be used 
many times in making Christmas 
presents. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


Street 
My name 
Street 
City State 
W-11-39 


Bunny 
Bookmark 


(Continued from page 31) 


Then he hurried to his desk 
and took out his pencil and cray- 
ons and a nice piece of white art 
paper. He drew a picture of 
Bunny Bookmark just as Bunny 
had looked in the dream. The 
picture shows what Jerry drew. 

“Tll keep you for a pattern,” 
Jerry said, “and every time I need 
a new bookmark, I'll trace around 
you and make another one!” And 
that is just what he did. Some- 
times he made a white rabbit 
with pink ears, eyes, and nose, 
and sometimes he made a dear 
little brown bunny with blue eyes 
and a red nose. But always after 
that Bunny Bookmark kept Jerry's 
place for him. 


Thanksgiving: 
1939 Brand 


(Continued from page 28) 


and a man’s voice called, “You 
see a bear? I lose my Louie. I 
take him to town to dance and I 
run my car off the road. Then my 
Louie run off and leave me.” 
Andy laughed in relief. “He's 
here! Please come and get him.” 
But the bear was already lum- 
bering to his feet and trotting 
toward the man at the roadside. 
“Whee-oo!” sighed Red. “I 
was bending over, looking at his 
tracks, when he came up behind 
and knocked me over with his 
big black muzzle, snuffling at me. 
I'm telling you, Spartans, looking 
up at an airplane is a lot nicer 
than looking up at a bear! From 
now on, Thanksgiving, 1939 
brand, is good enough for me!” 
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MOTHER'S 


COLUMN 


Christmas 
Greeting Rooklets 


Fe are looking for something 
ifferent in Christmas greetings 
this year, you will find it in the 
attractive booklets here de- 
scribed. Not only do they say 
“Merry Christmas” in a very 
joyous way, but each booklet 
carries a story or message of real 
inspiration that your friends will 
treasure for months to come. 
Not deeply anes, they 
will be appreciated by any one 
to whom you may send them. 


HOLY BREAD—One loving act done in 
Christ’s name has a far-reaching effect. A 
story by Zelia M. Walters. 


JOY COMETH—Clara Palmer tells of the 
miraculous healing of one who had been 
pronounced beyond human help. 


ONE PERFECT GIFT—A Christmas story in 
which Jairus prepares a feast for the Master. 
By Zelia M. Walters. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE DAWN—Helps 
the reader to let go of the past and start the 
new day with courage and joy. By Frank B. 
Whitney. 


THE GREAT HELPER—Dana Gatlin tells 
how to let God take full charge of one’s life 
and affairs. 


THE PROTECTING PRESENCE—Dr. Ernest 
C. Wilson interprets the rich promises of 
the 91st Psalm. 


THE SONG OF LIFE—How to apply the 
teaching of the 23d Psalm to everyday liv- 
ing. By Dr. Ernest C. Wilson. 


THE TURNING POINT—A mother finds God 
and a miraculous change takes place in the 
family’s affairs. A story by Dana Gatlin. 


THE WAY OF FAITH—The story of a 
woman who refused to be defeated by age 
and lack. By Nonie Rose. 


TWENTY-FOUR GOLDEN HOURS—Janet 
Craig tells the story of a young girl who 
found Christ and then joy and contentment. 


WHAT CHILD IS THIS?—A Christmas story 
of love and forgiveness. By Elinor Heath. 


WHERE BLESSINGS BEGIN—A woman con- 


quered her resentment toward her humdrum 
existence. A story by Sonya Max. 


An attractive Christmas age | i 
envelope is provided for eac 

let. Price of the booklets is 
10 cents each. 


12 for $1 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
@17 TRACY. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. A worm will 
—and tide wait for no man. 
Stone walls do not a prison 


A Winter Guess 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
When the weather’s cold 


And the snowflakes trickle, 


I hang from the roof 

Like a long white pickle; 
Have you guessed by now 

I am an ------ ? 


Missing Musical Terms 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


make, nor iron 


a cage! 


When the cat’s away, the mice 


will ——. 


Riddles in Rhyme 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I'm full of holes as I can be 
Yet water I hold right easily. 


“Bowwow,” barks the 
“Neigh, neigh,” whinnies Mas- 


Animal Neighbors 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


“Baa, baa,” bleats the woolly 


“Oink, oink,” grunts 
“Moo, moo,” says the friendly 


“Meow, meow,” purrs the ——. 
Then when everything is still, 
“Gnaw, gnaw,” goes the 


: 


Table Blessing 


By Bernice Minter 


Our thanks, dear Lord, we give 


to Thee 


For love and friends and. har- 


mony; 


For health, for wealth, for work 


and play; 


For all the good that’s ours 


today. 


An Autumn Guess 


Answers 


to 
Last Month’s 


Puzzles: 


Crossword Puzzle 
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ANTA IS RIGHT! Wee Was- 


dom is more than one gift; it is 
twelve in all, each just packed with 
things that boys and girls like best. 
What lovelier Christmas gift could 
you choose for any friend than a 
subscription for Wee Wausdom? 
Then, as Santa says, it is easy to shop 
by mail. The important thing is to 
make out your gift list and send 
your order so that the first number of 
W ee Wisdom will arrive in time for 
Christmas. Use the gift blank that 
is inclosed in this number. Wee Wis- 


dom is $1 a year. Three years $2.50. 


917 TRACY... KANSAS CITY, MO: 


SANTA APPROVES 


N Santa’s shop the Christmas rush 
Is getting under way. 
Says Santa: “Let me see just what 
I have to do today. 


“First I must get my orders off. 
Dear me! I’ve never seen 

So many letters asking for 
WEE WISDOM magazine. 


“Now there’s a gift that I approve; 
It brings such heaps of fun 
Month after month, the whole year 
through: 
Twelve splendid gifts in one. 


“Besides it’s such an easy thing 
To shop by mail,” says he; 

Then with a wink he starts right in 
As busy as a bee. 


W ee Wisdom can be ordered at a saving 
with any of the magazines listed below: 


Wee Wisdom 

with Better Homes and Gardens .... $1.70 
with American Girl .................. ....§2.00 
with Popular Mechanics ....... aoa $3.15 
with Etude Musi: Magazine ............... $2.50 
with Parents’ Magazine ............ $2.40 
with Nature Magazine ............... . $3.50 
with McCall's and Redbook ............ . $4.00 


ese two to same address) 


with American and Woman's Home Com- 


(These two to same address) 


THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The magazine combinations listed above are cash 
offers only and cannot be ordered on the Pros- 
perity Bank plan. Send your orders direct to 


A 
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